CHAPTER XXXIII

CONCLUSION

WHEN the body of Charles Darwin was borne into West-
minster Abbey it must have seemed to the sceptic that the
dead naturalist entered that great Christian church as a
conqueror; nor would he have seen anything to modify this
ironical view in the fact that the Bible still remained on the
lectern; he would have said that The Origin of Species had
already made its way to the pulpit.

He would have found confirmation for this view thirty
years later when he saw the doors of Westminster Abbey
closed against the body of William Booth. If he wit-
nessed the spectacle of multitudes in the streets gathered to
watch the progress of this dead body to a cemetery in the
suburbs, he would have dismissed it easily enough as the
expiring flicker of emotionalism.

Two years later, looking back on the nineteenth century
from the ruins of a war which was engulfing the whole
world, the sceptic would have seen these two men, Charles
Darwin and William Booth, in a strange and -arresting jux-
taposition.

He would have seen the one calmly and thoroughly laying
the foundations of a philosophy which, manfully applied to
human life, could have no other conclusion than war. And
the other, almost in a frenzy of earnestness, neglecting no
means, however extravagant, to attract attention, posting
from one side of the world to the other with the only un-
answerable antithesis of that philosophy. He would have
seen the wise and prudent of the world following after the
man of science, and the humble and poor following after
the man of God. And he would have seen that while the
one taught men a philosophy which could do nothing but
ensure them destruction, and the other preached a religion
which alone could save them from destruction, yet the tide
of human thought set steadily away from salvation, flow-
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